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more genial critics than were known elsewhere.
Students of theology here received kindlier regard
than could be met with in other parts; and here
they were able, without fear of persecution, to set
forth what opinions they chose.

There were less worthy marks of freedom which
Venice shared with Naples and the other Italian
cities, and in which, according to Roger Ascham,
she surpassed them all. Halting but nine days in
Venice, Ascham avers that in that time he there
saw " more liberty to sin than ever he heard tell of
in our noble city of London in nine years.** But
for the vices which other moralists of the time, as
well as Ascham, denounced, and which caused the
ruin of many, Sidney had no liking. It was he who
translated the proverb, " Inglese italianato e diavolo
incarnate," into

An Englishman that is Italianate
Doth lightly prove a devil incarnate.

He preferred the society of men of letters and
politicians, to several of whom Languet had intro-
duced him by letter. Such were Arnaud du Fcrricr,
the French ambassador, and Frangois Perrot, a French
resident in Italy; neither of them strictly Protes-
tants, but zealous champions of religious liberty, and
associates with Henry of Navarre. Another was
Count Philip Lewis of Hanau, a young man not
much older than Sidney, but with a reputation for
zeal and courage on behalf of the reformed faith
which had already spread throughout Europe; and
there were many others of the same school of